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PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 



NEVER before did rival candidates for the Presidency so 
shrewdly characterize each other as did Senator Harding 
and Governor Cox; and never did they so promptly and 
completely confirm the estimates that had been made of 
them. " He is sincere," said Governor Cox of Senator 
Harding, on learning of his nomination. " He is smart," 
said Senator Harding of Governor Cox in the same circum- 
stances. Those identical estimates were a thousand times 
repeated and elaborated, in reference to the speeches of 
acceptance. There were many — outside of his own party — ! 
who disagreed with Senator Harding, but there was not one 
who challenged the absolute sincerity of his utterances. 
Indeed, not a few went out of their way to pay him that 
highest of all tributes. That of Mr. Mark Sullivan in the 
New York Evening Post deserves repetition, because of the 
high authority of its author and of his indubitable impar- 
tiality : 

You felt sure he had determined that there should be no false 
pretences. . . . One felt sure that the country would see the sin- 
cerity in his speech ; certainly the audience did. . . . His greatest 
wish seemed to be that the country should understand his attitude 
clearly. There was not at any point the faintest evidence of straddle 
or of framing his utterances as an appeal to popularity. . . . 
There were plenty of points with which the Democrats can take issue, 
but not anywhere was there a sentence that could be charged with dis- 
ingenuousness. 

The general comment upon Governor Cox's speech was 
that it was adroit, shrewd, smart; and there was the widest 
diversity of opinion as to precisely what he meant. Upon 
the one outstanding issue, however, he was explicit in spite 
of himself. That was, of course, the League of Nations. 
Upon that the writer whom we have already quoted declared 
that Senator Harding was " clear and unequivocal," as 
indeed he was : for American cooperation with other nations 
for the maintenance of peace on a basis of justice, to the 
vol. ccxn.— no. 778. 27 
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fullest degree compatible with American independence and 
integrity, but resolutely against President Wilson's Covenant 
save with thoroughly effective reservations. Now Mr. 
Sullivan says that in Governor Cox's treatment of that same 
subject " there was no shirking:" 

The point that struck you as you listened was the completeness of 
Governor Cox's identity with Wilson's position. ... It seemed 
as if he were really trying to put himself squarely in Mr. Wilson's 
shoes. 

So then is the issue joined by the two candidates in their 
own deliberate words. The sincere Senator Harding is for 
an association of the nations for the maintenance of peace, 
on terms compatible with American nationality. The smart 
Governor Cox is for the Smuts-Cecil-Wilson denationaliz- 
ing Covenant, without the dotting of an i or crossing of a *. 
Upon that issue the nation will welcome the " great and 
solemn referendum " which the President has invoked. 

The Bolshevist conquest of Poland has, as we write, 
been pushed almost to completion, through the indif- 
ference, irresolution, and division of counsels on the 
part of the Allies which we must regard as quite incom- 
prehensible. France, indeed, appears to have had 
clarity of vision and steadiness of purpose. But she 
was restrained by the unreadiness of Great Britain and 
Italy, particularly of the former. Having knowledge 
of the Bolshevist invasion of Persia with the avowed 
purpose of fomenting a Mohammedan uprising against 
British rule in India, the British Government has 
persisted in refusing to regard the Soviet Government as an 
enemy, and in negotiating for trade relations with it which 
would confessedly be tantamount to political recognition. 
Its best advice to Poland was to seek peace through direct 
negotiations with Soviet Russia ; that is, to make terms with 
a Government which respects no promise it has given, and 
which declined to enter into an armistice because it would be 
unable to control its own troops. That the United States 
is not, through the bonds- of a Covenanted League, made 
a participant in this shameful policy, is cause for pro- 
found thankfulness. 

The recent granting of a substantial increase of wages 
and salaries to railroad employees has been followed with 
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the awarding to the roads of a large increase in freight 
and passenger rates. Of the justice and of the imperative 
need of this there can be no question. Before the war, for 
years, the roads had been systematically starved, and it was 
on that account that many of them were so ill-equipped to 
meet the greatly increased demands of war times. The 
Government, of course, made good from the pockets of tax- 
payers the vast deficits which occurred during its period of 
operation. The roads themselves could not do that, where- 
fore it was necessary to make provision for an increase of 
their normal revenue. The higher rates will not provide 
funds for the great works of betterment which are impera- 
tively needed, but will merely cause revenue to balance the 
operating expenses. With such a balance, plus a reasonable 
dividend on stock and interest on bonds assured, however, 
the roads will be enabled to borrow whatever is needed for 
new tracks and equipment, as they could not possibly have 
done without it. Since the roads fully realize that it is now 
incumbent upon them to justify private ownership by reha- 
bilitating the service which the Government so grossly 
demoralized, we may expect in the next few months to see 
some hundreds of millions expended in permanent improve- 
ment of the transportation system. As for the increased 
cost to travellers and shippers, it will hardly be welcomed, 
but neither will it be seriously demurred to; for the public 
will realize that it is unavoidable. 

Without too effusively emulating the late Mark Tapley, 
we must regard the outlook in Mexico as distinctly improv- 
ing. A greater degree of tranquillity prevails than the 
country has known since the reign of Porfirio Diaz. The 
recent elections were conducted in a peaceful and orderly 
manner, and it is probable that to a larger extent than usual 
the people actually cast ballots and had them fairly counted. 
The result was, as might have been expected and as was to 
be desired, in favor of General Obregon and his partisans, 
and it appears to be generally accepted without protest or 
demur. The spectacle of Francisco Villa " coming in," 
promising to " be good," and asking for text-books and 
schools and teachers instead of for carbines and cartridges, 
was one of the most dramatic in recent Mexican history, 
and one of the most significant. American interest, apart 
from that which is purely humane, is chiefly confined to the 
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observance of law along the border, and the safeguarding of 
the lives and property rights of Americans in Mexico; in 
both of which directions a betterment is to be noted. While 
abating not one jot nor tittle of our just claims, it will be 
wise to exercise a certain degree of patience, so long as the 
Mexican Government evinces a sincere and active purpose 
to do right. It must be remembered that abuses as gross as 
those which have grown up under seven years of " watchful 
waiting " are not to be corrected in a day. If these princi- 
ples are frankly and practically recognized, it may be that 
we shall see henceforth a new and better era for Mexico, 
both in her domestic affairs and in her relations with the 
United States. 



There appears to be a lull in the zeal of some of the 
inquisitors into the amount and origin of party campaign 
funds ; for reasons which, in some cases, are not difficult to 
surmise. The Republican managers have announced, and 
appear to be faithfully carrying out, the policy of seeking 
small contributions from a great number of persons, and of 
accepting none from anybody above a fixed and decidedly 
moderate maximum ; an ideal plan, which ought to result in 
ample funds, and the fulfilment of which would surely 
place the party's campaign fund above reproach and sus- 
picion. 

The Democratic managers, on the other hand, decline to 
place any limit upon the size of contributions which they 
will accept, but are ready to take any money that comes 
along, be it counted by units or by millions. At the same 
time, Governor Cox refers to " the fabulous contributions 
to the present Republican campaign fund, sufficient to stag- 
ger the sensibilities of the nation " ; and even Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, despite his former enviable reputation for 
common sense, professes to " know for a fact " that in his 
home county the Republicans are raising a fund which, if 
carried uniformly throughout the country, would mean a 
total of $33,000,000. 

We should think that in such circumstances Messrs. Cox 
and Roosevelt would insist upon the inquest into campaign 
funds being kept in high gear, and would lay before the 
inquisitors the damning facts of which their minds appear 
to be the sole repositories. 
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The fourteenth competition for the America's Cup had 
the same result as all its predecessors had, and the coveted 
trophy remains, after threescore years and ten, save one, in 
American possession. The contest was however, the least 
satisfactory of all the long series. There was, it is true, 
none of the more or less acrimonious controversy which 
arose over the races of 1871 and 1895. Both contestants 
professed to be perfectly satisfied. But the public and, we 
believe, yachtsmen generally, were profoundly dissatisfied, 
not with the result of the contest but with the manner in 
which it was attained. What the public would like to see, 
if it is to retain its interest in these matches, and what the 
sport of yachting needs for the furtherance of its true wel- 
fare, is that, instead of drifting matches between fragile 
freak racing machines, the result of which is decided by luck 
in getting into currents of the tide or by catching stray 
flaws of wind, or by mathematical computation of time 
allowances, there shall be contests between real, practical 
yachts, in conditions of weather which shall afford tests of 
genuine seamanship and shall give the boats equal chances 
independent of luck. Drifting in an oily tideway gives no 
thrills and tables of logarithms inspire no enthusiasm. 

The Party of the Forty-Eight has resolved itself not into 
quite forty-eight, but certainly into a number of separate 
and bitterly antagonistic factions, some of them hating and 
denouncing the others even more than they do the two great 
parties. This was not in the least surprising, since the 
original conclave had within itself potent elements of con- 
flict and dissolution. Whether it will discourage the incli- 
nation to organize " third parties " — or thirteenth, or thirty- 
third — may be doubted. The number of such fly-by-night 
movements in the history of American politics is legion, 
and it has generally increased in like ratio with their futility. 
A contrary tendency was observed in the recent German 
elections, and was, strangely enough, deplored by some 
American commentators who should have known better. 
We can think of nothing in party organization that would 
be of better omen for Germany — it has been an unspeakable 
blessing for France — than for the dozen or more petty fac- 
tions to disappear and to gravitate to the right and to the 
left, so as to form two great parties, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive. That would assure a stability of government and an 
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efficiency of constructive statemanship which are not to be 
expected where the Cabinet has to depend for support upon 
the unstable equilibrium of a duodecimal coalition. 

The plague and typhus are both at our doors. Indeed, 
they have actually crossed the threshold and gained a foot- 
ing within. We do not expect any serious epidemic of 
either. But it would be folly not to recognize the serious- 
ness of the danger, and to realize that appalling disaster 
is to be averted only by prompt, vigorous and unsparing 
measures of defence. In the case of typhus, which is the 
more difficult to handle, the utmost vigilance should obvi- 
ously be exercised over all immigration, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the European lands which it is now scourging. 
Frankly, it would be better to exclude two healthy immi- 
grants than to admit one who is diseased. As for the plague, 
the most effective means of combating it is through exter- 
mination of rats. It is well, of course, to employ all possible 
precautions against the landing of rats from shipboard, as 
is now being done at New York and other ports, though 
no such precautions can be regarded as infallible. It would 
be far better to institute and to press remorselessly a nation- 
wide campaign for the extermination of one of the most 
pernicious and offensive of all created animals. Some kinds 
of snakes, owls, hawks, and even crows, render so important 
services to mankind that the wisdom of destroying them 
may well be challenged. But the rat is entirely evil. Some 
time ago the Government estimated the yearly cost of rats 
in the United States that is, the value of the food and other 
goods which they destroyed, at $200,000,000. That was 
probably an under- rather than an over-estimate, seeing that 
now the official estimate is made that in Porto Rico there are 
2,500,000 rats, or two to each person, and that the creatures 
cost six dollars apiece yearly. If there are proportionately 
as many rats in the United States, and if they are as destruc- 
tive and therefore as costly, it follows that our yearly rat 
bill is something like a billion and a quarter dollars. But 
even at the low figure of $200,000,000, it is obvious that 
even if it cost several million dollars to do it, it would be 
a thrifty and economical job to get rid of the vermin; to say 
nothing of the immense sanitary value of the achievement. 

One of the few remaining historical figures of what we 
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may call the old order of affairs passed away in the death 
of the former Empress Eugenie. With a single obvious 
exception she had the most brilliant and most influential 
career of all crown-wearing women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was also one of the most tragic of careers, though 
in that respect it was surpassed by several others; notably 
by that of that hapless unintended victim of Eugenie's ambi- 
tion who still lingers in a living death. Although bereft 
of crown, of husband and of son Eugenie had the consolation 
of years of peace and quiet, and of the regained respect and 
sympathy of the public from which she had once been a 
hunted fugitive. 

Turkish obstinacy has had a fitting result, in the penalty 
of having the best parts of the remnant of the empire turned 
over to the Ottoman's traditional foe. There is, moreover, 
something more than poetic justice in Greek possession of 
Thrace and Asia Minor. Those territories could be awarded 
to no other Power whose possession of them would be so 
auspicious of good. To assign them to one of the Great 
Powers would be to arouse jealousies and enmities. There 
can be no such objection to Greek ownership; nor could 
any other Power, great or small, more readily improve 
those neglected estates and make them once more the rich 
regions that they were of old. The thrift, the energy, the 
enterprise, of the modern Greeks are unsurpassed among 
the nations of Europe and their application to the provinces 
which the Turk has misused will be full of high promise 
for them and for the world. 



